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684 Reviews of Books 

Lincoln's policy and Lincoln's advisers, even the unspeakable Stanton, 
needs only to be suggested. 

If, as is said on page 27, Johnson in the Senate at Washington " broke 
lances with Davis [and] Benjamin" on March 2, 1861, it must have 
been by absent treatment; for Davis and Benjamin were pretty busy 
just then at some distance from Washington. Again, the author should 
reconsider the statement (p. 46) that " at Shiloh . . . Grant drove 
Beauregard's army across the Tennessee river " ; as the Union army was 
between Beauregard and the river, even Grant's tactical genius would 
have been unequal to the achievement ascribed to it. 

Professor Hall's concluding chapter, summing up his views as to the 
policy and personality of Johnson, is interesting and eminently judicious. 
I wonder, however, if the author really thinks that Carl Schurz's other- 
wise illuminating recollection is convincing as to Johnson's drinking (pp. 
219-220). The most trustworthy information on this point that has 
come to my attention is that contained in the recollections of Ben R. 
Truman, printed in a Los Angeles paper and partly reproduced in the 
Century Magazine. Truman was closely associated with Johnson in 
Tennessee as a secretary. Professor Hall seems not to have seen Tru- 
man's contributions. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

Reminiscences of a War-Time Statesman and Diplomat, 1830-1915. 
By Frederick W. Seward, Assistant Secretary of State during 
the Administrations of Lincoln, Johnson, and Hayes. (New 
York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1916. Pp. x, 489.) 

The recollections of a lifetime, narrated by an American whose first 
experience of travel was a three-days' journey by post-coach from Auburn 
to Albany, N. Y., in 1833, and who was still watching the procession of 
events in the second year of the present world war, could hardly fail to be 
interesting, even though of no considerable value as history. Mr. Sew- 
ard's reminiscences are pleasantly written, touching chiefly the activities 
of his father as governor, senator, and Secretary of State, with a few 
references to his own childhood and youth and to certain occurrences 
after his father's death. The parts dealing with William H. Seward 
contain little historical material that has not already been published in 
his so-called Autobiography and his Works. Such additions as appear 
here for the first time are gossipy details which, at best, contribute a 
human side-light to the interpretation of matters of more importance, 
like, for example, the description by the elder Seward of a visit to Louis 
Napoleon and Eugenie in 1859, when Eugenie's impulsive expression of 
her sympathy with the American abolitionists was quietly rebuked by 
her husband as an imprudence. We are treated also to the younger 
Seward's childish impressions of Andrew Jackson, when taken as a boy 
to the White House, where the President sat in a study lined with por- 
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traits and busts of himself, and held the lad on his knee while railing 
in characteristic fashion at the Senate, and snubbing Secretary Dicker- 
son's interjection of a charitable word. 

The most notable events in Secretary Seward's Cabinet service were 
the Trent affair and the purchase of Alaska; but the version given in 
this book of each incident is merely a repetition of what we find in 
Seward at Washington, from the same pen. In connection with the 
Alaska purchase the author challenges the mention in John Bigelow's 
Retrospections of enormous lobby fees used to push the necessary legis- 
lation through Congress ; this he attributes to a confusion, in the memory 
of Mr. Bigelow, of some of the fugitive gossip of the period with sundry 
inside facts received directly from the Secretary — quite ignoring Presi- 
dent Johnson's similar quotation of the Secretary, preserved in a memo- 
randum of a conversation which took place between them while the pur- 
chase appropriation was still a fresh topic. His keenness to discredit 
this scandal makes the more surprising his silence regarding the " little 
bell " which, according to tradition, the Secretary boasted he had only 
to tinkle in order to consign a traitor in the North to prison. And the 
surprise increases as we read his candid account of the methods by which 
Maryland was kept from joining the Confederacy, in spite of the ma- 
jority of secession sympathizers in her legislature. The freedom with 
which this element advertised their views simplified the task styled by 
Mr. Lincoln " separating the sheep from the goats ", when he privately 
instructed General Dix, commanding the eastern part of the state, and 
General Banks, commanding the western part, to watch the legislators 
starting to attend a session called to meet at Frederick City in September, 
1 861, to let the Union men pass unrestrained, but quietly to turn the 
secessionists back to their homes. With such discretion were his orders 
executed, that the session adjourned without anyone's having so much as 
proposed an ordinance of secession. The fact that the administration's 
"high-handed usurpation" is still a subject for invective among a certain 
local class who never became reconciled to the result, leads Mr. Seward 
to justify such forcible interference with the business of a legislature 
on the ground that this particular body was preparing to invite the public 
enemy to plunge the state into anarchy. 

L. E. F. 

An Introduction to the Study of Organized Labor in America. By 
George Gorham Groat, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Vermont. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1916. Pp. xv, 494.) 

Professor Groat's An Introduction to the Study of Organised Labor 
in America is divided into six parts. In part I. (the Background) he 
reviews very briefly in turn the Beginnings in England, the Beginnings 
in America, Wage Theories, and Modern Industrialism; in part II. 
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